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lowering of the temperature is prejudicial to its growth.
The plant consists of root, stem, leaves, and flowering shoot
called the arrow. As in all grasses the roots are fibrous and
wide-spreading, never branching or growing to any great
size, although they extend to distances up to three feet,
dependent on the condition of the soil. The larger roots fix
the plant in the soil and act as channels for the transference
of water and food absorbed by the root hairs. These fine
rootlets take up food in solution only and possess a selective
power so that only suitable matters are absorbed for the
nourishment of the plant. The root stock is made up of a
number of underground shoots giving rise by tillering to
numerous stems and producing the tufted habit and forming
the stools characteristic of the sugar cane as of other grasses.
The stalk consists of joints averaging about six inches in
length, and separated by the knotty parts or nodes. The
node extends transversally right through the cane, forming a
tangled felt of fibres; the internodes are composed of pith,
soft parenchymatous tissue, the cells of which are filled with
the sugar juice, and traversed by numerous fibres, the fibro-
vascular bundles. The rind of the stem is hard and polished,
contains silica, and is impervious to water. Just below each
node is a narrow, whitish band formed of white powder,
really rods of wax. Above this is the scar of the fallen leaf,
and next the bud, or eye, and again another band encircling
the stem with rows of semi-transparent dots indicating the
presence of sleeping roots. The latter arise from within the
stem, and when the cane is exposed to excessive moisture,
or the node is planted in Jhoist earth, they force their way
through and form the roots. The buds are arranged under
the base of each leaf on alternate sides of the stem, and are
capable of growing into a stem of the future cane plant.
The leaves, alternate as in other grasses, consist of a sheath
encircling the stem, and the blade often coloured along the
midrib. The leaf sheath is often provided with stinging
hairs. The fibro-vascular bundles of the stem are the
channels through which water and food pass from the roots
to the leaves, there to be elaborated, under the action of